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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 



A BALANCE OF NAVAL POWER. 

ELIHU BURRITT. 

Most persons are familiar with the process by which 
the monkey in the fable sought to effect a balance between 
the two pieces of cheese which he was asked to apportion 
equitably between two litigant cats. All will recollect 
how that wily arbitrator presided at the scales until he 
had appropriated to himself the last morsel of the cheese 
in dispute. We shall find the commerce of the nations 
wasting away, like those pieces of cheese, under the 
modern process of establishing a balance of naval power 
for its protection. One of these powers, Great Britain, 
for instance, constructs a commerce defender of enormous 
power, or a war-steamer, called Stromboli, Styx or Bull- 
dog. This fiery mastiff is not unkennelled to hunt 
pirates. In the application for money to build it, the 
Secretary of the British Navy, perhaps, referred point 
blank to the posture and power of France, and even 
hinted at her disposition to injure the commerce of Great 
Britain. In fact, this war-steamer is let out like a bull- 
dog, to thrust his nose through the fence of the English 
Channel, and growl a defiance at France. Well, France 
has not been asleep the while. She knew the purpose 
and argument of that war-steamer before its keel was 
laid. The Secretary of the French Navy has described 
the danger to which that nation is exposed by the power 
of sudden invasion or injury which that new war-ship has 
put into the hands of England. In all haste, the keel of 
one to match it is laid down at Cherbourg ; and before 
the British mastiff has displayed his teeth for a week upon 
the sea, a French one of equal power is unkennelled to 
show his, and growl a defiance. The two nations are now 
relatively just where they began. They are equally 
exposed to each other's invasions ; perhaps more than 
they were before their war-steamers left the stocks. At 
least England has quite as much occasion to send out 
another sea-mastiff as she had to launch the first. So, 
the next year, another is turned out upon the sea, to 
mate its companion in watching that suspicious bull-dog 
of France. Of course France cannot suffer this 
disparity, she feels that her coasts and commerce are in 
greater jeopardy than ever ; and, in what she calls the 
sheer necessity of defence, she draws more deeply upon 
her revenues and sends out another mastiff with longer 
teeth and stronger claws. The competition between the 
two countries for the purpose of effecting a balance of 
naval power, is now fairly under way. When each 
nation has constructed one hundred war-steamers, they 
are relatively just where they commenced. Is it not 
self-evident, that, at this point, they are just as much 
exposed to each other's attacks as they were before they 
had a single war-steamer upon the ocean? Is their 
commerce the whit the more secure than at the beginning 
of this competition for a balance of naval power to 
protect it? Then why may we not ask, that the nation 
which launched the first war-steamer, and thus set on 
foot this ruinous rivalry between neighboring countries, 
should lead the way in converting its steam-navy into 
ships of burden for the transportation of food for man 
and beast, or for carriers of the penny post bag across the 
ocean? 

And yet American statesmen vie with each other to 
provide an American navy equal to France or England ! 
— Ed. 



" Earth at last a warless world, a single race, a single tongue, 
I have seen her far away, for is not Earth as yet so young ? 
Every tiger madness muzzled, every serpent passion killed ; 
Every grim ravine a garden, every blazing desert tilled. 
Robed in universal harvest, up to either Pole she smiles, 
Universal Ocean softly washing all her Warless Isles." 



[From Tile Century.] 

THE WHITE CROWN. 

HERBERT D. WARD. 



Europe is a garrison. Its frontiers are but a succession 
of fortresses, whose guards are bipedal dogs trained to 
fret at a strange face or to bite the uninvited guest. Its 
cities are scientific intrenchments, and its citizens are 
unwilling recruits. 

Spring is not hailed by the powers with poetic enthu- 
siasm, nor is it greeted by the commoners in rhapsodies. 
The Continental spring may prove not the glad awakener 
of life but the signal for the final atrocity of high civili- 
zation — wholesale murder legalized. For with the new 
crispness of the grass, the tender buds upon the trees, and 
the bridal songs of the cuckoo and the lark, come the in- 
tricate evolutions of battalions of men taken from the 
plow, and come the rumors of war. Suspicions, jealous- 
ies, hatreds that have hibernated for very cold now 
creep forth and warm themselves into malignant activity. 
Frost deprives vipers of their sting and armies of success. 
Europe breathes a sigh of relief when the winter sets in 
cold. It trembles at the farmer's prediction of an early 
spring. It stands guard when the last ice is melted, and 
apprehensively awaits the mailed gauntlet, ignorant from 
what quarter the emblem of defiance will be cast. Is the 
Czar about to execute the dream of his dynasty against 
Constantinople? Has France intrigued with the Duke of 
Luxembourg? Or has she bribed Belgium? Or both? 
What means this new uprising in Bulgaria against the 
Turkish yoke ? Will Austria break her last treaty with 
Germany, her hereditary foe, and afford Russia a high- 
way for the price of the land filched by Frederick the 
Great from Maria Theresa ? Why has France a standing 
army of three millions? Does she herself perchance 
menace, and still cherish the hope of Alsace and Lorraine? 
Is the German Empire the nut or the cracker? 

During the spring of which we write the politics of 
Europe took to itself an unusually bloody hue. There was a 
strange restlessness in diplomatic circles which did not fail 
to communicate itself to the lower classes. It was rumored 
that the Czar was about to mobilize four army corps upon 
his western frontier ; and it was known that the pneu- 
matic rifle, the secret of which the Russian government 
had purchased from an American, noiselessly projected its 
bullet at an initial velocity one-third greater than the 
smokeless rifles of Austria, Italy, Germany and France. 
The commination of the Slavs, the nightmare of the Teu- 
tonic races, was almost a wakeful reality. An ambassa- 
dorial discourtesy, a drunken officer on the frontier, a 
mistaken dispatch — these were sufficient to fulminate the 
catastrophe. 

The famous remark of a German emperor, "I wish my 
subjects taught to be Germans, not hoary Romans ; 
soldiers, not near-sighted dreamers," added a new fervor 
to patriotism. Enormous army-credits were voted by the 
Reichstag. The war-footing was increased five hundred 
thousand, and the women turned the clods in the valleys, 
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and sowed the grain unaided by their men, as bravely and 
almost as sadly as if the battle were actually at hand. 

The spring opened with manoeuvres upon field and 
ocean. Tactless Germany flaunted her lancers and artil- 
lery in the eyes of France ; and France, rejoicing like the 
morning in her strength, shrugged her shoulders at her 
beery foe and suddenly massed a million men at St. Die, 
LuneVille, Nancy, Verdun, Rocroy, Malplaquet and Lille. 
Well said Jean Jacques Rousseau, "that it is nobler to 
plant trees on a terrace than colors on a breach." Who can 
understand that in the Christian year of our story a nation 
could be proud of the science of sending men out of the 
world ? 

Alas for Europe ! When the first shot is fired there will 
come a struggle such as the world has never imagined. 
The strain will be terrible and long. There will be no 
masking of movements and surprises under the friendly 
cover of smoke. A new genius of victory must be 
evolved. A new courage and stimulus and discipline must 
be born. The carnage of the battlefield will be presented 
in all its ghastliness from dawn till dark. To win, the 
dead must outnumber the living. " War is an inexorable, 
dangerously incalculable thing," wrote Carlyle. "Is it 
not a terrible question, at whose door lies the begin- 
ning of a war ? " 

It was the middle of March, and the wind blew as skit- 
tishly up the Charlottenburger Chaussee into the Thier- 
garten as it does up Fifth Avenue into Central Park. 
There was no snow ; spring had promised early, but the 
ground was hard and dusty and uncompromising. Even 
a flurry of clean snow would have been easier to bear than 
these drifts of fetid powder that kissed a traveller with 
insulting freedom, and then slapped him in the face and 
hurried on. 

The traveller shook his head and shoulders bravely after 
each poisonous embrace, and walked the faster, for it was 
growing dark. A detachment of Pomeranian infantry 
had marched from Berlin to Potsdam that morning at five ; 
a stranger had accompanied them to their barracks, and 
now he was returning to the capital. It was not quite 
time for the incandescent lights, and up the straight avenue 
from the railroad-crossing the Brandenburg Thor could be 
seen dimly whenever the warring hurricanes of dust per- 
mitted. 

Our traveller had a high-born mien, and yet he had 
walked thirty miles that bitter day. He had not a mili- 
tary gait, and, as he must have been nearly forty years 
old, clearly he was not a German. He was tall and well- 
proportioned. From the rear view there was nothing that 
challenged attention about him except occasional quick 
upward motions of the head. These movements some- 
times attracted the glances of stolid pedestrians whom he 
passed in his hurried walk, and awoke in their dull imagi- 
nations the idea of nervous r< solve. But those who met 
the man face to face were startled. Many turned and 
stared at him. A few walked deliberately back and then 
turned again so as to see that face a second time. 
Certainly the stranger was not thinking of the weather; 
that would have distorted the symmetry of his counte- 
nance. Nor could he have been intent upon the noble park 
at his right, nor upon his journey's end before him, for 
this would have given to his look the expression of pass- 
ing interest. His forehead was high above the eyes and 
of the translucency of pallid onyx. His eyes were as 
deep as a coal-mine and as black ; but from them there 
came a steady flow of light, heat and emotion. When 



men saw his eyes for the first time it seemed to them as 
if they had lived unlighted and unwarmed until then. 
His mouth was fine and firm, and yet, in spite of its 
gravity, there played about its corners a humor that made 
children run after him to play ; but they never touched 
him, they knew not why. His beard fell full to his breast, 
and his brown hair with virile waves clung to his shoulders. 
The delicacy of woman and the strength of mau were re- 
vealed by the texture of his hair and the spring of his 
pace. As he walked, hi3 look was inward rather than 
observant. He appeared entranced with a tremendous 
problem. People were bewildered and awed, even 
humbled, as they looked upon him ; and then they looked 
again. The power that radiated from this stranger 
seemed to be the power of a body tingling with every 
function of life, whose mind was dominated by a unique 
idea, which the soul in turn ordered to a final expression. 
Yet he stooped like one who carried a crushing burden, 
and his cheeks and eyes paled and glowed as if his were 
a sleepless mission. 

"A hundred thousand thunders! What have we here 
now ? " 

Five officers had come down the walk abreast, arm in 
arm. Women had been pushed aside by them in their 
ungentlemanly advance. Children had rushed to the 
street to escape brutality. Civilians had slunk into the 
gutter, not daring to withstand the haughty onslaught. 
The stranger lifted up his eyes and looked upon them. 

" Gott in Himmel !" began another, blusteringly, but 
the execration died away. A third touched his sword, 
but his hand dropped from its hilt. The five boisterous 
guardsmen shrivelled under the calm gaze of this dusty 
wayfarer, saluted in a shamefaced way, and filed respect- 
fully past him without a murmur. The stranger seemed 
in no wise elated by the humility of these military lords ; 
it could hardly be said that he noticed what he seemed to 
take as a matter of course. Was he a general in disguise? 
Not so, for there is an edict that no officer shall appear 
without his uniform in the street. Von Moltke wore a 
civilian's dress but once in his official career of seventy 
years, and then he burned it after he had exchanged 
courtesies with an American. Could this stranger have 
been a prince incognito? Would a prince walk to Pots- 
dam and back when there is a railroad — and in March ? 

And now he set his face more resolutely towards the 
Brandenburg Gate, and began to look about him as if he 
expected to be met. He passed a private and a corporal 
talking aloud. 

"Ach, Rudolph, thinkest thou that the Kaiser will have 
war this summer ? " 

"Ei, Fritz; perhaps. I for my part am content as it 
is. Thou knowest I have nearly served my time, and in 
June I go back to the good mother and my sweetheart, 
please God." 

"But, thou foolish head, if it be God's will that we 
smite the French ? Thunder and lightning ! There is 
glory for the Kaiser — " 

"A dead soldier thinketh little of the Kaiser's glory," 
interrupted Rudolph, soberly. 

"Na-na, thou art a cabbage-head, and knowest naught 
of powder and glory — " 

" I dare fight," protested the private, hotly ; " thou 
knowest that, comrade. I go against the cursed French- 
men gladly, and that thou knowest also. Was not my 
father at Sedan, and Metz, and Paris? Now I understand 
this not. There are Hans, and Peter, and thy cousin 
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Fried! with the six infants. The frau of Hans is a sickly 
thing, and weepeth about his neck. When the two 
brothers of Peter were killed at Strasburg, — thou remem- 
berest how the captain said they never had a chance to fire 
a shot, and they bled to death, and their mother died of 
heart sorrows, — tell me now, was that glory?" 

"Nay; I know not," answered Fritz, with an embar- 
rassed stammer. " That is the Kaiser's business, not 
mine." The stranger passed beyond the voices of the 
simple couple. The peasant class of Germany furnish 
loyalty and to spare. But to what? A travesty, a prin- 
ciple, or a power? 

The words he had overheard recalled him to his first 
thoughts. He walked abstractedly. His head drooped 
towards his breast. Clouds of dust enveloped him and 
nagged him. He seemed to be struggling in an agony, 
but whether of the body or of the spirit, whether he were 
fighting the wind or wrestling in prayer, who should say ? 
When he reached the Avenue of Victory he instinctively 
stopped. Equipages swung around the corner with Rus- 
sian swiftness. Many were open, and the electric lights 
were reflected from epaulets and helmets. What a surge 
at this hour ! It was the rush of an army, for every three 
men out of four were clothed in uniform. The sight was 
brilliant ; the cost must have been terrible. But who 
thought of that, except when an increased war-budget 
was ostentatiously fought in the Reichstag, or a scheme 
for increasing the taxes was opposed by a few tremulous \ 
representatives of a desperate people? | 

The stranger looked up at the monument of Victory i 
before him, towering in the Koenig's Platz to the height 
of two hundred feet. The huge eagles at the summit 
were now imperious in the white electric glare, and now 
extinguished by the shadow of the storm. 

"Victory!" he mused, half aloud; the carriages muf- 
fled his voice. " Two hundred feet of victory purchased 
with how many feet of graves ! " 

The crowd hustled him, and, as he turned, they divided, 
and he walked on. Almost under the Brandenburg Gate I 
he stopped again. This Athenian structure is surmounted ' 
by a quadriga of victory. 

" Victor}' again ! Four-yoked victory ! " he mused. | 
" Truly a fit name for victory. Glory, oppression, exe- 
cration, death, are the yokes of thy victory, O King ! " 

As he spoke, outriders and a carriage plunged through 
the central passage of the Doric gate. Confused cries of 
' Hoch ! " greeted the Emperor. Hats were deferentially, 
raised. Only the stranger remained covered. A guard 
sprang forward, but the stranger waved him off, and the 
uniform fell back. The young ruler bent far out to the 
exceptional sight. Being a military man, he had a 
veneer of popularity with his people, and was unused to 
discourtesy. The two men regarded each other. It 
seemed as if for the passing second each engraved the 
other upon the retina of his soul. A fierce strangulation 
of rage burst hotly, like a sudden perspiration, upon the 
Emperor. He tried to brush it off with an unconcerned 
laugh. He felt disconcerted for the first time in his life, 
and was ashamed to mention the matter to his aide-de- 
camp. But the stranger stood with eyes full of 
overwhelming sorrow. Some one respectfully touched 
him upon his arm. 

" You are prompt and faithful. I am glad that my 
comrade is at hand," the stranger said without turning. 

'• I am here as you ordered. The despatches are in 
my hands, and the loyal await your commands." 



"We enter the Austrian Embassy," replied the 
stranger quietly. " A private room awaits us there." 

" The Austrian Embassy ! " exclaimed the other. 

" And why not?" 

"But I thought— " 

"Think no more," returned the stranger, smiling. 
" Think not, but obey and trust." 

The two entered the Embassy silently. A bowing 
attache escorted them to an ante-chamber, and, after a 
whisper from the stranger, obsequiously closed the door 
and mounted guard without. 

" In an hour I am gone," began he who was plainly 
the master. " You have despatches from Stralsund, 
Dantzic, Konigsberg, Bromberg, Breslau, Dresden and 
Stuttgart." " I have indeed, Sire. Here they are." 

The stranger read the papers carefully, while his 
companion, with an expression in which astonishment, 
respect and love, struggled for the mastery, regarded 
him attentively. 

" And Spandau?" inquired the stranger without look- 
ing up. 

" The commandant will be present at the meeting 
to-night." 

"That is well done. How many, think you, wear the 
white crown in Berlin to-night?" 

" The reports give a few over thirteen thousand." 

" Add ten thousand more. And the Emperor?" 

" Baron Van der Weh is to-day in favor. His report 
conveys the hope that the Emperor will appoint a new 
General of Division. Von Eisenach is spoken of." 

" He too is ours. Three months more, — if hearts are 
true, — Europe is saved. My time is due. Send the 
messengers I spoke of to Potsdam to-morrow. They 
shall stay until every man is won. They will find the 
Pomeranians come. Give orders — " Then followed 
with precision and with the peculiar authoritativeness of 
a hopeful and practical dreamer minute commands, given 
in a low voice. 

" His excellency the ambassador desires audience, 
Sire," interrupted the attache^ with deferential salute. 

While the stranger sat alone awaiting this visitor, his 
glance fell upon his own dusty boots, and he smiled at 
their contrast with the gorgeous rug beneath them. As 
he lifted his face, and even while he heard a commanding 
step along the corridor, something of irresistible triumph 
flashed forth from foot to face. Yet there was nothing 
of haughtiness in it, nor of self-satisfaction. In a 
twinkling the blaze of conscious power was over, and as 
he slightly bent his head he murmured to himself these 
words : 

" Yea, Jesus, thou art first." 

The spacious apartments of General la Guerre, Chief 
of Division, were situated in the Avenue de la Grande 
Arme6. The General was still young, — that is, not old, — 
and-Paris had not yet learned to be fickle to her distin- 
guished soldier. He had been recalled from Algiers, 
promoted to the head of his division, with headquarters 
in Besancon, and was now on an indefinite furlough in 
Paris in order that he might perfect his destructive 
inventions at the expense of the state. General La 
Guerre held a brilliant court. Some salons whispered his 
name for Minister of War ; a few inner circles enthusias- 
tically recommended him as a major-general of France, 
while " Le Temps " hinted vaguely that he might become 
the creator of a new political party. 
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Genera] La Guerre sat impatiently awaiting a visitor ; 
and as the General had lost money at piquet the night 
before, he was already prejudiced against the man before 
he was announced. The General's greeting, however, 
was courteous as became a Frenchman. 

" I have called because the time has come that I should 
do so," began his visitor. He spoke so gently, and 
withal so authoritatively, that the General's attention was 
arrested at once. At the first glance the officer's soul 
started within him before the face he saw. He could not 
describe it afterward, but his impression was one of a 
man of such purity and faith that he had strength to 
move the world. 

"You are not a soldier, sir," said the General, con- 
fusedly, not knowing what he said. 

" No but I command my hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers." 

In spite of this preposterous statement, worthy of the 
maddest brain that trembled, the General found himself 
compelled to believe that the speaker said the truth. 

The stranger began to explain himself, and he poured 
forth his purposes as the clouds pour forth the rain. 
For three mortal hours the two men sat in solemn con- 
clave. At first the General tried to look wearied. He 
lighted a cigarette, and toyed with it. Then he cast it 
aside, and welded his eyes upon the stranger's face. 

" Sacred name of God ! " he exclaimed, " can this be 
possible?" As the stranger sketched his awful mission 
the General's excitement increased. " Name of a dog ! " 
he ejaculated. " Sacre" bleu!" he muttered. At last he 
could contain himself no longer. " Mille tonnerres! 
Monsieur, for God's sake, who are you?" 

The stranger shook his head, and continued. Then 
came timid questions and convincing replies. The Gen- 
eral paced the room feverishly. There was one more 
question left. With a supreme effort the soldier shot it 
out. 

"But, sir, is this not called, in vulgar language, 
treason?" 

"What is the debt of France?" asked the stranger 
unmoved. 

" Thirty milliards of francs." 

" Who pays its enormous interest?" 

""The people of France." 

" What is the present peace-footing of the army?" 

" Fifteen hundred thousand men." 

"What do they do?" 

"Drill." 

"Why?" 

"To be able to fight." 

"Why?" 

" For France." 

"Why?" 

The General shook his head. 

"Who pays for this ? " 

" The people." 

" Do you ever hear them murmur, General? Are tears 
treason? Is misery rebellion ? Can you impeach widow- 
hood and desolation ? " 

" The consequences of the military idea are matters of 
course," protested the General. 

"Possibly, you may have never thought of another 
consequence. How many citizens, think you, are mine 
in France to-day?" " Dieu ! How know I?" 

" Open the window, General, and look out. What do 
you see?" 



" A company of Zouaves marching this way." 

" You are their superior officer. Order them to halt, 
and call two men up. Choose the men yourself." 

General La Guerre accepted the challenge without 
remark. At his brusque command two privates quickly 
saluted at the doorway, and awkwardly shuffied in. 
Wonderingly the company stood attention below, while 
its captain fumed at the interference. 

The stranger approached the two uncomfortable men, 
spoke to them a word, and unbuttoned their coats. Upon 
the shirt of each a silver badge shaped like a crown was 
thus made visible. 

"lam he" slowly said the stranger to the two soldiers. 
At that word tremors of joy seized these men. They 
would have fallen upon their knees, but he constrained 
them. 

" I have dreamed of this, but believed it not," stam- 
mered one. 

"I am content. When shall the word be spoken?" 
asked the other. 

" In God's time," replied the stranger, serenely. 
With a reverential salute the soldiers softly filed out. 

The stranger turned with enraptured face upon his 
bewildered host. 

" These are but two of a million taken at your random 
choice. France is mine. Germany is mine — " 

"What? Germany? Mon Dieu! Who are you? 
Speak ! " The Frenchman clasped his hands as only a 
Frenchman can. 

"Austria is mine," continued the terrible stranger, 
heedless of the interruption. " Italy is mine. Denmark 
and Sweden are mine. Spain totters to my arms. 
Russia heeds my beckonings. England has resigned to 
me. Behold, I hold Europe in my hand ; and when I 
open it, let her kings tremble." 

"Take me!" cried the man of war. "Take me for 
your comrade ! I am yours. Believe me," — his voice 
faltered in his great emotion, — " 1 swear it on my 
sword." 

"Not on the sword, but on this," said the stranger, 
smiling. He drew from his bosom a plain emblem like 
the one the soldiers showed, and put it softly in the 
General's hand. In comparison with his claim for 
authority, the badge seemed singularly simple and cheap. 
It was of silver, unchased, unjewelied. The thin plate 
was cut in the fashion of a crown, and the whole was 
polished to a curious whiteness. The trinket fascinated 
the eye. Was this simple emblem bewitched or blessed ? 

"It is only a soldier's order," said the stranger, 
slowly, " but its possession confers the rarest opportunity 
and calls forth the largest loyalty of your life. Wear it, 
General La Guerre, not in my name, but in the name of 
your people, and in a greater name than that of France. 
'For Christ's sake' is the watchword of him who wears 
the silver crown." 

St. Petersburg slept. The brilliant moon guarded its 
streets. Now and again a fitful patrol took a step for- 
ward at the sound of approaching feet, looked at the 
pedestrian insolently, and slunk back into his dark corner 
as the suspect passed. At irregular intervals the 
thundering of an equipage at full gallop awoke somnolent 
echoes that chased each other from side to side and died 
away in a duet of angry snarls. The guard always smiled 
indulgently at such rumbles, for these were but nobles 
returning home, poor of purse, intoxicated with cham- 
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pagne, and by the Tsigani's voluptuous music and dance. 
It was one o'clock, and the bell of Cazan rang out 
" God save the Czar!" St. Petersburg turned uneasily 
on its pillow, muttered an invocation to the Virgin, and 
slept the weary sleep of one above a mine and a 
countermine. 

Only the Czar of all the Russias did not rest. He 
paced his cabinet like a conquered leopard. His face 
was haggard from aged anxiety. He glanced at a paper 
and sighed deeply. At last, with despairing resoluteness, 
he tapped a bell and handed a written order to his aide. 
Then he suspiciously watched the door close. He stepped 
softly to it, and listened attentively ; then he pulled a 
curtain tremulously aside, and hastened through a secret 
passage to an unused bedchamber, there to pass another 
unassassinated night. 

From the stuccoed palace of Prince Azov no light 
flashed except the electric glitter of the Nevskoi Prospect 
and the glimmer of the moon, both of which fought 
brilliant combats on the hundred-plated panes, and were 
beaten back in a thousand zigzag, dismembered rays. 

Suddenly there was a violent ringing at the porter's 
bell. Twenty black figures pushed by the stolid servant 
and forced their way into the sumptuous apartments of the 
Prince. Escritoires were wrenched open. Papers were 
hurriedly examined and stowed away by practised hands. 
Like locusts they ravaged until they came to the inner 
chambers. 

" In the name of the Czar," was their ominous excuse. 

Bedrooms were ruthlessly invaded. Ladies shrieked. 
A shot was fired. The Prince, pale, but with forced 
dignity, cried out to the leader of the horde : 

"Halt! Whom seek ye?" 

"Yourself, Prince, and your guest." 

A door opened, and a tall man of dignified mien 
appeared. He was fully dressed, as if he were prepared. 
His cape was on his shoulder. His hat was in his hand. 
He spoke to the leader : 

" I am ready ; take me. Am I not enough?" At the 
sound of his deep voice the soldiers fell back a step, but 
the leader advanced. 

" My commands are to escort his royal Highness also." 

"Then do your duty, in God's name, and be quick," 
spoke up the Prince in a clear, proud voice. 

Such expeditions are too common to be managed bung- 
lingly. The Prince and his guest were quickly and 
deftly, though respectfully, hurried into a black carriage, 
the patrol on the street carelessly muttered, " Another ! " 
and before the bells tolled two the prison-fortress had 
shut her relentless gates upon two more victims of the 
Czar's tyranny. 

"It gives me great pain, your Highness," said the 
commandant to his titled prisoner after the usual 
formalities of registration were completed, " it affords 
me much distress, to see yon here ; but I am empowered 
to make your visit as comfortable as I can, and to assure 
you on the honor of the highest authority that you will 
not be detained from your home above three days. No 
crime is laid at your door. .The detention is bureaucratic, 
not penal. Have you any request to make ? " 

The Prince shook his head skeptically, and was 
respectfully conducted to an apartment princely in 
comparison with uncounted oubliettes forty feet below it, 
dens too hideous to describe, too dark to see at midday, 
whose slimy walls are ever bathed by the icy ripples of 
the Neva. When the Prince had gone, the commandant 



turned to the stranger before him. He seemed to regard 
the prisoner coldly and accusingly. The prisoner 
returned the look with a dignity unalloyed by bravado ; 
then he let his glance travel from face to face, not 
omitting the secretary sitting before him. The eyes of 
the prisoner dilated curiously after he had finished his 
inspection, while his countenance lost nothing of its 
powerful expression of serenity. 

" Your name?" 

"I am called, but nameless," replied the prisoner, 
quietly. 

"You trifle, sir," said the commandant, severely 
enough. "It is too late for pleasantries; conduct the 
man to N. The examination will be continued to- 
morrow." 

The commandant looked the other way, while the 
prisoner was led to a subterranean cell the oozing stones 
and malignant fetors of which had decayed the body and 
broken the will of more than a score of Russia's martyred 
patriots. 

A half -hour later one of the most extraordinary scenes 
ever witnessed by this prison, historic with surprises, was 
enacted in the cell from the iron door of which exuded 
the letter N. 

Within its oval walls knelt the commandant of the 
fortress, pleading with the prisoner of his apparent scorn. 
He clasped the stranger's hands and kissed them with 
the veneration which Russians feel towards religions 
emblems. The stranger bent above him, and with the 
tenderness to which the Russian tongue lends itself called 
him dear one and loyal brother. 

" Now will I conduct you safely out," cried the 
commandant, his voice broken with emotion. He felt 
that fervor for self-immolation which forms the essence 
of the Slavic patriot. He knew that execution or lifelong 
banishment would follow — a speedy penalty for this act 
of treason. The rough keeper of this horrible fortress 
was in an ecstasy of self-sacrifice. 

"You are needed, Sire," he added simply. " I have 
no family, and can easily sink beneath the current. No 
one will be the sadder." The stranger shook his head 
tenderly. 

" But, Sire, the cause calleth you. I hear its cry. Has- 
ten, or it is too late ! " Beads of anguish stood out upon the 
commandant's face. He had reached that stage of self- 
annihilation in which he was afraid that his sacrifice 
would be denied him. "For Christ's sake!" he added 
solemnly. He reverently took from his bosom a silver 
periapt cut in the image of a crown, and pressed it to 
his lips. That was his final, unanswerable argument. 

The prisoner's eyes quivered with tears. In the dull 
light of the lantern it could be seen that his lips pressed 
themselves together passionately in the act of great 
self-control, and that in spite of himself he wept. Such 
precious loyalty might well move a strong man, and 
leave him unashamed of the rare tear. Then the stranger 
bent over his friend and kissed him as if the touch were 
a rite of benediction. 

' ' For Christ's sake I will not. I have come to save 
life, not to spill it. Never shall death enter the world 
through me. I should be accursed if it happened thus. 
Arise, my friend ; get thee quickly to thy room. Station 
two guards before thy door that it be publicly known 
that thou art there, and there do thou stay until the 
reveille calls the morrow. Nay ; speak not, nor grieve 
for me. Thou hast done thy duty, and art absolved. 
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God will suffer no harm to me until my work is done. 
That is my faith. Do thou also hold it. Now, go ! I 
command thee, for Christ's sake, go ! " 

The commandant obeyed with dull homage. Mechani- 
cally he closed the iron door, sorrowfully he locked it, 
slowly and obediently he went to his own room. 

At sunrise the next morning there was a running to 
and fro within the prison courts, and the hubbub of 
a terrible excitement. A turnkey had discovered the 
stranger's cell to be empty. In fact the man had 
mysteriously disappeared. There were rumors afloat 
that with the strength of a hundred giants, such as 
composed the guard of Frederick William, he had burst 
the bars asunder, and had forced an exit to the world. 
But upon examination the bolts were found intact, the 
walls untouched. There was another subtler report that 
there had been a mighty treason among the minor guards 
of the prison, that they had arisen and had themselves 
escorted the powerful stranger without the walls and the 
moat. But the commandant was unimpeachable. The 
guards were ignorant and dumb. Only an unintercepted 
glance now and then was furtively exchanged between a 
few soldiers whose reputation for hebetude from that 
hour began to wax. At any rate, the prisoner had 
vanished, and many high officials came in time to believe 
that their victim had not been apprehended by them at 
all. 

The Emperor of Germany awoke on the morning of 
the first of June with the impression that he had been 
drinking ink. Indigestion had violently assaulted him, 
and his head felt as if it were an eight-inch mortal- 
charged with melinite to the muzzle, and ready to burst 
at an incautious touch. The august sufferer groaned. 
For once he had allowed himself to depart from his 
habitual abstemiousness, and at the British Legation the 
night before he had eaten some truffles prepared by an 
accursed French cook, and had imbibed too much French 
champagne, to the detriment of his principles and his 
stomach. Now it was already seven o'clock, his usual 
rising hour, and he could hardly move. Eminent 
maledictions were stifled with heroic restraint before they 
rose to his tongue, for, in spite of his sufferings, he 
remembered that he was the father of his children as 
well as the father of his fatherland. 

At last, with a tremendous effort of will he arose, 
staggered into his uniform, and felt his way to his first 
breakfast. Confident that if he could only get on 
horseback and gallop sharply before his soldiers on the 
parade-ground he would foel better, he was just about 
to give the order for his mount when his chamberlain 
approached him. 

" Your majesty, Monsieur the French ambassador de- 
sires audience on important business." 

Now the important business that made demands at so 
unreasonable an hour happened to be due to a little fracas 
on the French frontier. Two ignorant French peasants 
had been arrested because they chanced to be gathering 
wood three furlongs beyond the soil of France. 
They had been summarily seized by a squad of German 
soldiers, and, naturally indignant at such rough 
measures, one of them had protested tooth and nail. 
He had been calmly shot, and buried where he lay. The 
other was hurried into the nearest German fortress on 
the preposterous charge of being a French spy, and now 
the government at Paris was trying to "diplomat" him 



out. Feeling ran high on both sides of Lorraine, and the 
Emperor had been considerably annoyed. But to have 
this low-born republican ambassador demand to see him 
at this hour was more than he could bear. 

"Pots thousand! Thunder weather ! Tell him to 
come again when I am at leisure." 

" But — " urged the oily chamberlain. 

' ' By the beard of Barbarossa ! " exploded the man of 
melinite. 

There was no need to say more. The official vanished 
with his uncomfortable message. 

The Emperor was somewhat appeased, and was about 
to descend to the courtyard to mount, when General 
Von Eisenach and Baron Van der Web, the new Minister 
of War, were announced, and, with the libert}' of 
intimacy, rushed resonantly in and saluted their imperial 
master. 

The Emperor's head was still in a state of whizzing 
turmoil. His eyes saw nothing but blackness before 
them. His dyspepsia was so severe that he hardly knew 
what he said, and was aware of only one thing thoroughly, 
namely, that he was extremely irritable, and that it was 
impossible for him to be anything else. 

" Well, what now? " asked the Emp<=ror sternly. 

"Your Majesty," answered the Minister of War, 
breathlessly, " I have just spoken with the French 
ambassador. He asserts that France will brook no de- 
lay. The man must be surrendered, and an indemnity 
must be paid instanter." 

The Emperor clutched the hilt of his sword in the heat 
of his passion. He did not know that it was truffles and 
champagne. He forgot that there was a German outrage 
which his better sense would gladly redress. He was 
only conscious that France had made an insulting demand. 

" Himmel ! Cross! Thunderweuther ! The French- 
man shall rot in Metz first ! " burst forth the ruler. 
" What sayest thou, lasenacli? " 

The young General looked at the young Emperor, and 
then at the young Minister of War. He hesitated to 
speak. His answer might lose him his division, or 
Germany an opportunity of honest amends. But his 
blood was up, too. His immaturity decided him. 

" Ja, wohl! Your Majesty is right. Let the French 
bay. We growl not, but we bite." 

The Emperor smiled for the first time on that memo- 
rable morning. 

"And thou, Van der Well?" He turned upon his 
Minister of War. 

"France shall not dictate to the fatherland," answered 
Van der Web, sententiously. 

The Kaiser's face burned with excitement. His blood 
pumped itself to and fro as if in a fire-engine. He 
imagined himself fanned by the righteous bellows of 
patriotism. 

"Ye are my friends indeed," — he took the hands of 
the two men in his, — " and the protectors of the German 
honor. If needs be, we will fight. Eh, my friends, will 
we not? " 

Never had there been such a declaration by the hot 
ruler before. His enormous armies were held ostensibly 
in the interest of peace. He had forgotten that the 
continued sight of battalions of men drilled to the guns 
was as much the temptation to use them as the sight of 
cognac is the incentive to drink. It is easier to create an 
opportunity of trying an army than the army itself. 
To be continued. 



